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impending cloud the eastern provinces of the declining Roman
Empire'.

With the accession of Sapor we come into a full flow of
historical narrative on the part of the Latin writer, Ammianus
Marcellinus, and, since he himself was an eye-witness to much
of what followed, events in the East acquire a reality hardly
paralleled since Xenophon,32

Sapor took up the war with Rome where his father had
relinquished it, and met with instant and startling success.
In a battle near Edessa he completely defeated a Roman army
and seized the person of Valerian, the elderly Roman Emperor.
If one can believe the atrocity propaganda of contemporary
Latin writers, Sapor afterwards treated him to the most
exaggerated humiliations, using him for instance as a mount-
ing-block whenever he got onto his horse, and when Valerian
finally died, after languishing for years in captivity, he was
still not content, but must needs have his skin stuffed with
straw in shape approximately resembling the old gentleman's
original appearance, and preserve him as a curiosity in a
Persian temple. Sapor then took Antioch with surprising
ease, passed through Cilicia, besieging and taking such towns
as Tarsus and Caesarea on the way, and was soon in the
heart of Anatolia. He then returned with a great treasure
looted from the coffers of Roman dominions.

Passing through northern Syria, a curious episode occurred.
A caravan of rich presents was sent to him by Odenathus,
king of Palmyra, which he refused with a contemptuous query
as to who Odenathus was, and why he did not at once present
himself bound before the Great King. Thereupon the Palmy-
rene replied by appearing in the flesh at the head of a minute
but extremely tough army, culled from the villages and black
tents of Syria, and proceeded so effectively to harry the
Persian column that in the end Sapor was compelled to cross
the Euphrates with unmistakable signs of precipitation, leaving
behind a large part of his treasure, of which Odenathus had
succeeded in relieving him. This astonishing piece of impert-
inence earned the little Syrian kingdom the admiration and
gratitude of Rome, and Odenathus was invested with the title
of * Governor of the East', an ambiguous privilege, which
some years later he bequeathed to his widow, the famous
Queen Zen$bia.